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Memorabilia. 
ae October number of the Fortnightly | 
Review deals with burning _ topics | 
political and social. Moreover, it contains | 
more verse than we remember to have yet seen | 
in any number. Students of Dostoevsky will | 
note the story of his relations with 
Apollinaria Suslova, drawn from a collection 
of documents relating to that lady recently | 
published in Leningrad, of which the most 
remarkable item is her diary from August, 
1863, to November, 1865. Admirers of the | 
Review will be pleased with Mr. Arthur 
Waugh’s sketch of its history in ‘ The Bio- 
graphy of a Periodical.’ Mr. Frank 
S$winnerton does not perhaps tell us anything 
new about ‘Why Books are Published,’ but | 
he tells it so amusingly that one enjoys it 
all the same. ‘ Drunk on Conrad,’ by Mrs. 
Eleanor Palffy, and ‘Love and Mr. 
Lawrence,’ by Mr. Roger Chance, represent 
modern literature. The latter, of course, 
deals equally with a philosophy of life, on | 
which it makes the conclusion that Mr. | 
Lawrence’s doctrines compose what is a very | 
partial realism, and that their author—who | 
appears oblivious of the attitude taken by | 
some of the most creative minds of the pre- | 
sent age—fails on the whole to work out from | 
them an explanation of human nature as com- | 
plete as that of the traditional ideals. Let | 
Us pause a moment over the article next | 
before Mr, Chance’s and consider Trades | 
Unionism. Mr. W. F. Watson gives reason | 
to believe that this mighty development is | 
teaching if not its term, yet an epoch of | 
radical modification. His numbers are inter- | 


esting. In nine years the membership of the | 
Grins has fallen by not so very far short 
alf : 


| 
from over 6,500,000 to about | 


| 3,500,000. 
| see and understand; 
| astonishing is that they should have operated 


| the new dominions. 


The causes for this are plain to 
what is perhaps 


so widely in so short a time, especially when 
it is recognized that the diminution of the 
Unions is largely the result of the dying down 
of enthusiasm about them. The historian 
who follows with interest psychological 
changes in large bodies of men will find in 
the last decade much grist for his mill. 


MONG the Johnsoniana in the possession 
of Mr. R. B. Adam, of Buffalo, U.S.A., 

are twenty-three letters written by Dr. 
Johnson to Sir Robert Chambers, a man 
whom he met first at Oxford when on a visit 
there in 1754, and with whom he maintained 
a strong and affectionate friendship. Mr. 
FE. S. Roscoe, after giving a short biography 
of Chambers, who was in India from 1774 
to 1799, prints these letters, by the generous 
permission of the owner, in the new Cornhill, 
of which they form one of the two pieces 
which will probably afford our readers most 
delectation. By far the best letter is the 
last, of April, 1783. In it Johnson gives a 
sad account of his own health, and reviews 
the fortunes or the deaths, or again the pre- 
sent uneasy state, of old friends they had in 
common—going back over some time, for he 
says, ‘‘ Goldsmith died partly of a fever and 
partly of anxiety, being immoderately and 
disgracefully in debt.’? There is some counsel 
and comment concerning India: ‘‘ The effects 
of English Judicature are not believed here 


| to have added any thing to the happiness of 


Of you, Sir, I rejoice 
to say that I have heard no evil. There was 


| a trifling charge produced in parliament, but 


it seems to be forgotten, nor did it appear to 
imply anything very blamable. This purity 
of character you will, I hope, continue to 
retain. One of my last wishes for you, at a 
gay table, was aperyjy re xai 6ABov. Let me 
now add in a more serious hour, and in more 
powerful words—Keep innocency, and take 
heed to the thing that is right, for that shall 
bring a Man peace at the last.’? He then 
recommends to him Joseph Fowke and the 
son of Dr, Lawrence (‘‘ Do not let my recom- 
mendation be without effect ’’) and winds up 
with a proposal that he should help Langton 
over the difficulty of a called-in mortgage. 
The other noteworthy article is the first 
instalment of a translation from the Dutch of 
a skipper who was impressed into the English 
fleet at Cadiz and fought in the Colossus at 
Trafalgar. This is contributed by Sir George 
Aston, who remarks that the journal “is 
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unique not only in its neutral origin but also 
in the personal touches which give us a lower 
deck view of the battle.”’ 


We notice in the Print Collector’s Quarterly 

for this month a paper by Mr. Carl 
Zigrosser about ‘ Modern American Etching.’ 
The writer means by this, work which frankly 
purposes to tell a story—the genre picture, in 
fact, often decried by the school of critics 
still principally in power. The younger 
American etchers now begin to discriminate 
between good and bad genre pictures, and to 
attempt frank story-telling. Of the members 


of this group there are mentioned John | 
Sloan (inspired perhaps by Charles Keene | 
and other writers associated with Punch); | 


Edward Hopper, a plain-spoken pourtrayer 
of the drearier aspects of American life; 
George Hart, pre-eminently successful with 
Negro and Mexican subjects; Harry Wickey, 
in whose art the story-telling is combined 
with significant design; and Peggy Bacon, a 
satirist. Mr. Zigrosser also gives an estimate 
and illustration of the work of Thomas 
Handforth and Howard Cook, who, again, 
unite sense for design with sense for story 
significance. Two examples are given of 
Emil Ganso’s etching, which is remarkable in 
that he subordinates line in etching to effects 
of colour and tone. John Marin, as an 
etcher, has gradually—so Mr. Zigrosser says 
—evolved a highly personal style. But per- 
haps a consideration of his ‘New York,’ 
which is given us as an example, will suggest 


to most people the negation of all style. To} 


achieve that may be compared with the 


achievement of writing one of the worst pos- | 


sible verses: a thing much more difficult than 
to write a good one. 


WE have received from our correspondent 

Mr. H. Tapley-Soper, of Exeter, who 
is General Editor to the Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society, welcome news that, under his 
editorship, the Register of Baptisms, Mar- 
riages and Burials of Ottery St. Mary for 
1601-1837, has just been completed. He sends 
us his interesting preface, together with a 
schedule of the Registers. The work of 
transcription has occupied twenty-one years. 
The earliest volume of the Register is still 
missing: the second had likewise wandered 
away but was recovered in 1849 from the 
parish of Aylesbeare. The preface contains 


some remarks in support of the frequently 
made claims on behalf of records and their 
safe-keeping. Mr. Tapley-Soper says: ‘‘ It| 
is generally stated and believed that greater 
care is now taken of parish registers than 


was the case in the past. On the whole this 
may be true, but experience has convinced me 
that for various reasons... it would be better 
for all concerned if all parish registers were 
transferred to central local repositories as sug- 
gested in the ‘ Third Report of the Royal Com. 
mission on Public Records ’.”’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, October 4, 1729, 


LONDON. 











On Sunday the 21ft of laft Month, the 
Reverend William Huddlefton, lately a 
Benedictine Miffionary of the Church of 
Rome, preached his Recantation Sermon 
before the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop 
of Chefter, at the Collegiate Church in 
Manchefter, renouncing the Errors of that 
Church; which Sermon, we hear, will be 
{peedily publifh’d. 


... Wednefday Se’nnight died at his Seat in 
the County of Norfolk, Peter Le Neve, Efq; 
Norroy King at Arms; By his laft Will he 
bequeaths his Soul to the one God, and his 
putrified Body (as he expreffes it) to be 
buried wherefoever he died, and to be con- 
veyed to the Parifh-Church in a Hearfe, 
attended by his own Coach, one other, and 
| no more. He further directs, that no Under- 
| taker, alias Cold Cook, or Upholder shall have 
| the Management thereof. He has left his 
valuable Collection of Books, both Printed 
and Manufcript, for the general Ufe of the 
Learned, to be repofited in fome publick 
Library for that Purpofe . . . Friday laft 
Week died at his Lodgings in Bride-Lane, 
Mr. William Bromfeld, who made a confider- 
able Figure in the Courts of King James II. 
in England and at St. Germains, as alfo in 
Ireland before its Reduction: He was 
fufpected abroad ; imprifoned in the Baftile, 
from whence he was releafed, and procured 
Leave to return, and had under his 
Confideration a Hiftory of the Revolution, 
for which Propofals were difperfed: His 
Body was was interr’d in the Quakers Burial- 
Place near Bunhill-Fields laft Monday 
Night, being attended by a very few of his 
own Communion, whom he had difobeyed by 
his Writings again{t their growing Luxury: 
| In his Will he recommends his Soul to one 
| God and Jefus Chrift his eternal Spirit. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 





OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


SUPPLEMENT. 
(See clvi. 61, 114; clvii. 76). 


[ae following list of desiderata continues 

that which I published at ante p. 76 
Evidence later than the dates 
attached to the several words is required; 
where no date occurs, quotations of any date 
will be welcomed. 


(Aug. 3). 


castle  (rabbit- 
shooting) 

cast - off (sb., 
printing) 

castor (glove- 
leather) 


castor gloves 
castor sugar 


casual labour 

casual water 
(Golf) . 

casualty (in 
battle) 

casualty list 

casualty nurse 
(hospital) 

cat (“‘ enough to 
make a_ cat 
laugh ”’) 

cat (“not a cat’s 
chance ”’) 


cat burglar 
cat (or cat’s) lick 
(—perfunctory 
wash) 
cat (or 
whisker 
less) 
cataclastic 
cataclysmically 
catagenesis 
catagenetic 
os furnace, 


cat’s 
(wire- 


Catalanist 
catalase 
catalectic verse 
cataleptize 
catalexis 
cataloguable 
catalogue 
onné 
Catalonian 
catalpic 
catalpin 
catalyse 
catalysator 
catalyser 
catalyst 


rais- 


1898 


1897| 


1923, 


1905 


1899! 


1900 


1919) 
1896 | 


1927 
1907) 


| catalytic (sb.) 
catalytical 

cataphoresis 

| cataphoretic 

| catapophysis 

|catapult (for air 

mail, &c.) 

| catapult fruit 

5) cataractal 

| catarrhed 

catatonic 

| catbird 

tralian) 

| catch (Rowing) 

catch =stretch 


(Aus- 


of water) 

' catch i diffi- 
culty, ‘ * snag ”) 

| catch (matri- 
monial) 

|eatch (vb., Row- 
ing) 

catch (—fasten 


up) 
catch - and - bow] 
(sb., Cricket) 
catch as catc 
can (Wrestling) 
catch out (—catch 
| in a mistake) 


5} catch up (figura- 


tive use) 
catch-bar 
catch - basin 

(— reservoir) 
catch-bolt 
catch-boom 
catch-box 
catch-ery 
catch-fake 

| catch-feeder 


5 catch-motion 


catch-point 
;eatch question 
catch title 
| catch weight 


(Boxing, Wrest- 
ling) 


1885 
1923 
1895 





1899 | 


1900 | | 
1888 | 
1890 
1908 


1848 
1881 


1891 
1913 
1837 





1886 | 
1898 

1907 | 
1889 | 
1815 | 


catch-wheel 1831} cauliflower ex- 
catcher =tor- erescence 
pedo gun-boat) 1895) cauliflower bow 
catch-hold  (sb., cauliflower-like 
Wrestling) 1883| cauling 
catching-pen 1874| cause célébre 
7 3 em) causerie 
catdom 888) causse 
catechol 1880 caustic-creeper 
catechu brown 1860| caustic-plant,-vine 
catechumenal 1883) cavalier cuff 
catenist 1880; cavalry curate 
catenoid 1876) cavalry officer 
caterpillar car, cave (—fall of 
tractor 1915} earth) 
caterpillar wheel cave - dweller,- 
caterpillar man (figurative 
wheeled 1922) uses) 
cat-fish (Austra- cave (— beware!) 
lian) : 1851) cavea 
catharsis caviare (—cen- 
emotion) sored passage) 
catharsis (Psycho- caviare ( = to 
therapy) censor) 
Catherine wheel cavitate 
(embroidery) 1882) cavitation 
cathisma 1850) cayenne whist 
cathode dark space 1920) caza 
cathode photo- cebian 
graphy 1896) ceil (v.b., Avia- 
cathode ray 1900; tion) 
cathodic  (Elec-- ceile 
tricity) ceiling (Aviation) 
cathodograph 1896; ceiling-rose 
cathodo - lumin - celanese 
escence, &c. 1909) celebratory 
catholyte 1904) celebret 
catocalid 1913) celery-leaved pine 
catostomid 1908 | cell-layer 
catpiece 1905| cell-nesting 
Catskin Earl 1869 cell-spot 
cattalo 1899) cell (—to store in 
| cattimandoo 1858; a cell) 
cattiness 1920) cellarless 
| cattish (—spite- | cellifugal 
ful) 18 | cellipeta 
cattishness 1894| cellist, celloist 
| cattle-boat 1889 cellobiose 
cattle-bush 1889 celloidin 
cattle-duffer 1886) cellophane 
cattle-egret 1895; cellular { Om 
cattle-fever 1909, open texture) 
| cattle-killer | cellulase 
(machine) | cellule (—small 
| cattle-racket | room) 
| cattle-road,-way 1905) cellulose acetate 
| cattleya 1864; celosia 
catty 1886| Celsius thermo- 
cattyman 1905) meter 
Caucasic 1895; Celtdom 
Caucasoid 1902| Celtic fringe 
cauchero 1898; Celticist 
caucho 1898) Celtish 
cauda 1848 Celtophobe,-phobia. 
| caudad 1889) cembalo 
caudated rime cembra 
caudated sonnet 1886 cement (Metal- 
1903 lurgy) 


1900 cauliflory 
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cemented 
cementite 
cenacle 
— clique) 
Cenomanian 
cenosite 
cenotaph (vb.) 
cenote 
eehsor  (Psycho- 
analysis) 
censorable 
centaurea 
centavo 
centibar 
centimetre- 
gramme-second 
centimo 
centipede (Naut., 
fastening of 
wood, or rope) 
central heating 
centre (player in 
outdoor games) 
centre (—a pass 
in games) 
centre-bully 
(Hockey) 
centre-forward 
centre-half, half- 
back 
centre-line 
centre-keel 
centre-plate 
centre vb., 
Football) 
centre round (vb.) 
centricipital 
centriciput 
centrifugal, 
cream, 
&e. 
centrifugalization 
centrifugate 
(—expel from 
the centre) 
centrifuge (vb.) 
centriole 
centripetalism 
centrogenesis 
centrolecithal 
centrosoma 
centrosome 
centrosphere 


sugar, 


1874 | 


1889 


1889 
1882 


1891 
1902 


1913 
1906 
1900 
1883 


1875 
1900 


1921 
1900 
1900 


1910 
1898 


1900 
1874 


1884 
1897 
1889 


1895 
i901 


1890 
1903 
1901 
1888 
1896 
1880 
1889 
1893 
1896 


centrum (Geology) 1887 


century (Cricket) 
century (—hun- 


1883 


dred miles’ ride) 1897 


centuries-old 
cephalad 
cephaletron 
cephalin 
cephalism 
cephalization 
cephalize 
cephalon 
cephalont 
cephalophine 
cephalotic 


1908 


1887 | 
1872 | 


1888 
1878 
1899 
1895 | 
1877 


18835 | 


1891 
1894 
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Cepheid 

Ceppo 
ceramidium 
cerastium 
ceratioid 
ceratodus 
ceratosaurus 
cerealist 
cerebello- 
cerebralize 
cerebralization 
cerebricity 
cerebrize 

cered (—cerate) 
ceremoniarius 
cero 

cert (—certainty) 


| certifiably 


cervicitis 


| Ceylonese 


chabootra 
Chadbandian 
cheta 
chetigerous 
chetopodan 
chetotaxy 
chaff-box 
chaff-halter 
chaff-sifter 


chaff, vb. 
chaffy (—banter- 
ing) 


chafing board 
chafing plate 
chagal 
chain (of feathers 
on pigeon’s neck) 
chain (of atoms) 
chain-bag 
chain-ball 
chain-barrel 
chain-bit 
chain-block 
chain-board 
chain-brow 
chain-bucket 
chain case 
chain chest 
chain coral 
chain course 
chain dog 
chain-drive 
chain fern 
chain gear, 
gearing 
chain-gemma 
chain-grate 
chain hoist 
chain horse 
chain-knot 
chain letter 
chain messenger 
chain pillar 
chain saw 
| chain-smoker 
chain-store 
chain-tag 
chain-tappet 


1909 chain-tie 
1881 chain-twist 
1882. chain wall 
1829 | chained (of 
1889 | books) 
1882 chainer 
1909 chaining (of cot- 
1905 ton warp) 
1901 chainless (of 
machines) 
1869 chair (glass- 
1890 blower’s) 
1890 chair (electric) 
1872 chair (at the 
1865 Histeddfod) 
1888 chair balance 
1889  chair-bolt 
1891 chair-road 
1889 chair-scrubber 
1789s chair, vb. 
1810 (—award chair 
1908 at Eisteddfod) 
1874 chairman, vb. 
1896 chair-mark,- 
1902 marking 
1893. chairoplane 
1837. chakra 
| chalan 
chalazogamic 
1892. chalcid 
chaleidid 
1875 chalcolithic 
chalice cell 
chalice flower 
1920 chalicotheroid 
chalk engraving 
chalk gland 
1881. chalk mark 
1902, chalk period 
chalk plant 
1888 chalk process 
chalk stream 
challengeful 
challengingly 
chalone 
chalybeous 
1907 chamecephaly 
chameconchy 
chameprosopy 
chamar  (—wor- 
ker in leather) 
1903 chamar (—fan of 
feathers) 
chamber acid 
1902 chamber cantata 
1895 | chamber cone 
chamber gage 
chamber-gas 
1899 | chamber-kiln 
chamber-process 
1906 chamber-singing 
1883 | chambering (Zoo- 
logy) 
1888 | chamber - master 
1908 (furrier) 


chambray 
chameck 
chameleon moth 


1878 
1921 


1895 


1845 
1926 


1877 


1895 
1921 


1876 
1888 


1890 


1922 | 


1856 
1887 
1882 
1891 


1902 | 


1902 
1889 


1900, 


1927 


1904 | 
1903 | 


1909 


1923 | 


1889 | 
1902 | 


1900 
1858 


1872 | 
1905 | 
1892 | 


1879 | 
1884 


1879 | 
1923 | 


1885 | 


1901 
1874 
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chameleon tulle 
chamferer 
chamotte 
champa 
champagne 
(colour) 
champagne gas 
c hamplevé é 
chance (Cricket) 
chance one’ Ss arm 
chance one’s mit 
chanceless 
chancre (=dis- 
ease of tobacco- 
plant) 
chandelier lily 
chandelier plant 
chang (beverage) 
change gear 
change key 
changelessly 
change-over, 
change point 
' change-speed 
change valve 
changing note 
channel bar 
channel-board 
channel ice 
channel iron 
channel (-shaped) 
section 
channelwards 
channelization 
channeller 
(machine) 
channelling 
(—gutter) 
chantlate 
chap (taxider- 
| mist’s tool) 
chaparro 
chape (bronze- 
casting mould) 
chaperon 
(—clypeus) 
chaptalize 
chapter-book 
| chapterman 
lchar ( = 
| black) 
char (sugar - 
| manufacture) 
char ( = char- 
woman) 
char (—do work 
of charwoman) 
chara (—char-a- 
banc) 
charabancer 
| character-building 
| character-sketch 
| character-training 
characterful 
characteristicness 
characterology 
charbon (—dis- 
' ease of plants) 


sb. 


bone 





1921 
189) 


1903 
1901 


1877 


189] 
1919 
1903 


1903 
1871 
1827 
1882 


1902 


1871 


1891 
1909 
1844 


1889 


1906 
1906 


1926 
1920 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1901 
1891 

1903 


1882 








char 
char 
char 


Q 
bear 
corn 
—an 
Aut 
und 
line. 
exce 
an € 


to t 


Ol 


CHa: 








t) 
rm 
nit 


dl) 





1921 
189) 


1903 
1901 
1877 


189] 
1919 
1903 


1903 
187] 
1827 
1882 


1902 
1907 


1898 
1905 
1875 
1910 
1890 
1909 
1897 
1892 


1871 


1891 
1909 
1844 


1889 
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es 





oe ——E 
shascoe! drawing 1882 

arcoal paper 
ene pencil 1884 
charcoal pit 
charcoal tree ; 
charcuterie 1903 
Chardonnet pro- 

cess, silk, &c. 1925) 
charge (to take | 

charge—get out 

of control) 1809 
charge (of sport- 

ing dogs) 
charge-book 1890 
charge-hand 1921 
charge-house 1900 
charge-nurse 1891 
charge-room 1906 
chargé d’affaires 
charger (rifle- 

loading) 1902 
charger (wireless) 
chariot (of a 

stage) 1902 
chariot plane 
charka 1888 
charlatanistic 
charleston 1926 
charlie (soldier’s 

pack) 1919 
Charlton white 1885 
charmaline 1923 | 
charmante 1922 
charmeuse 1907 
charmlessly 1889 
charmlessness 1908 





Quotations should be supplied on slips | 


charry (—char- 
a-banc) 
chart-box 
chart-house 
chart-room 
charter-hand 
chartless 
chartology 
chartreuse (cat) 
chase-off (Tennis) 
chase (—steeple- 
chase) 
chase (of spin- 
ning-wheel) 
chaser (beverage) 
chaser (aeroplane) 
chasmogamy 
chasmophyte 
chassé-croisé 
chasseur blue 
chassis (of a car) 
chasteningly 
chastity clause 
chat ( = waste 
product of ore) 


1926 
1898 
1893 
1877 
1888 


1807 | 


1807 
1838 
1888 


1894 


1902 
1897 


1900 
1883 
1900 
1903 
1905 


chatelaine (—mis- 


mistress _ of 
household) 
chattermag 
chatter-mark 
chattily 
Chaucerianism 
chauffeur 
chaulmoogra 
chaulmoogric 


1900 
1 


895 | 


1905 
1920 
1909 
1900 
1815 
1909 


| Virginia, 1 June, 1691. 

| Fanran, 4 (33)T. (Said in error to have 
| been sold 1686—see 1677 List.) She was made 
| a pitch boat at Deptford, 2 Sept., 1693. (Vide 
| Sergison’s List.) 

| GreyHOUND, 16 (175)T. 

Lark, 18 (199)T. 

Saupaposs, 16 (180)T. 


Besides the GreyHounp and Larx the 1697 
| list contains 23 other Sixth-rates. 


| Sr. Aupans Frizz, 18 (266)T. Captured 
|from French and added 9 Oct., 1691. Sold 
|13 May, 1698. 
| _ Bipperorp, 24 (255)T. Built at Harwich by 
| Nicholas Barret; added 25 Oct., 1695. ‘‘ Run 
| ashore on ye Rocks, Hispanolia near ye Isle 
|}of Ash ’’ on Point Bague, 12 Nov., 1699. 
Briu1anT sLoop, 6 (60)T. Captured from 
French. Added 14 May, 1696. Sold 30 
| Aug., 1698. 
| Dunwicu, 24 (250)T. Built at Shoreham 
| by Collins and Chatfield. Added 15 Oct., 
| 1659. Sunk as breakwater at Plymouth, 15 
| Oct., 1714. 
Essex Prize, 16 (152)T. Captured from 
|the French. Added 16 July, 1694. Sold at 
Deptford 1 Oct., 1702. 
| FriamBrouGH, 24 (252)T. Built at Chat- 
_ham by Robert Lee. Added 10 July, 1697. 
| Surrendered to ‘‘ French man-of-warr of 50- 
| guns, off Cape Spartell 10 October, 1705.’’ 
GERMOON Prizg, 4 (103)T. Captured from 


| 


bearing the catchword in the top left-hand Fyench. Added 14 Jan., 1691/92—‘ Oversett 
cormer—the handiest size of slip is 6 by 4 ins. | whilst careening at Puerto Bello” 4 July, 
—and sent to me at the address given below. | 1799, 


Authors’ names should be shown by a double | 


Henry Prize, 24 (245)T. Captured from 


underline, titles of books by a single under- | Pyench in March ; 1 M 
line. Words printed in italics in the ont). ee 1600. Sold 16 May, 1688, 


excerpted should be underlined once. | 
an edition other than the first is used (ed. 2), | 


Where | 


| by inch of candle to Mr. Lawrence Towne for 


Jersey, 24 (262)T. Built at Deptford by 


(ed. 3), as the case may be, should be added | Fisher Harding. Added 17 Feb., 1693/96. 


to the reference. 


C. T. ONION 


Old Ashmolean, Broad Street, Oxford. 


THE KING’ 


Cartes SeRGIson’s Lists oF THE Royat Navy | 


S SHIPS. 


8. 


18 Dec., 1688, anp 1 Oct., 1697, WITH 
ADDITIONS AND Removats To 1719. 


(See ante pp. 168, 185, 204, 222). 
VI. 
Sie Sixth-rates are given in the 1688 list. 


Drake, 16 (150)T. 


Dunparton (sic), 20 (191)T. 
from Duke of Argyle by KiNcFISHER, 
Cast by survey at 


June, 1685, and added. 


Captured 
46, in 





| Renamed Marcerr (Margate) per order 21 
| Oct., 1698. 

| Jotty Prize, 10 (101)T. Captured from 
| French. Added 10 March, 1693/94. Sold 
| 25 Nov., 1698. 

Sr. Josepu, scout boat (10)T. rated sloop, 
or 6th rate. Captured from the paw 
| Added 15 July, 1696. Sold 24 Aug., 1699, by 
_Captain St. Loo at Plymouth to Captain 
David Greenhill for £14 5s. 

Lizarp, 24 (250)T. Built at Chatham by 
Robert Lee. Added 19 March, 1693/94. 
‘‘ Supposed to have been cast away in the 
Streights ’’ 1696 (date left blank in Sergison’s 
List). Some say wrecked off Toulon 
(Captain Joseph Welby) 31 May, 1696. 





MarpstTone, 24 (250)T. Built at Chatham 
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by Robert Lee. Added 31 Nov., 1693. Sold 
at the Navy Office 29 July, 1714. 

Mariana Prize, 18 (202)T. Captured from 
French as Mariana, 16, privateer, with 
STANTOINE, 26, by Yorx, 60, and Dover, 48. 
Added 20 Feb., 1692/93. Sold 30 Aug., 1698. 

Orrorp, 24 (224)T. Built at Shoreham by 
Thomas Ellis. Added 29 Nov., 1695. Re- 


named Newport per order 3 Sept., 1698. Sold 


29 July, 1711, for £408. 


Penzance, 24 (246)T. Built at Shoreham | 


by Thomas Ellis. Added 22 April, 1695. 


Sold to John Bevois for £493 on 24 Sept., | 


1713. 

QUINBROUGH (QUEENBOROUGH), 26, (256)T. 
Built at Sheerness by W. Bagwell. Added 
22 Dec., 1694. Said to have been lost 6 May, 
1695. Not shown as lost in Sergison’s 
Removal List to date 28 March, 1719. 

Rurert Prize, 18 (180)T. Captured from 
French. Added 22 Dec., 1692. Sold Ports- 
mouth to Mr. Clark for £121 10 Dec., 1700. 

(Swann—Sally Prize captured 1684. Given 
away 1684.) 

Swann, 24 (249)T. Built at Deptford by 
Robert and John Castle. Added 13 Sept., 
1694. Foundered at sea, 17 Aug., 1707. 

Sotepay, 24 (256)T. Built at Deptford by 
Edward Snelgrove. Added 13 Sept., 1694. 
“* Cast away in a storm off Lyme Regis ’’ 25 
Dec., 1709. ‘‘ But 16 men saved.’’ (Others 
say ‘‘ wrecked off Boston Knock, with convoy 
of 8 sail 25 December, 1709.’’) 

Seavorse, 24 (256)T. Built at Lymehouse 
by Jno Hayden (Haydon or Baydon). Added 
27 Sept., 1694. Wrecked: ‘‘ Ran on shore 
on the Rocks, N.E. side of Jamaica whilst in 
chase’? 14 March, 1703/4. 

Sunn Prize, 24 (169 3/4)T. Captured 
from the French. Added 4 Aug., 1692. Sur- 
rendered to French 17 June, 1693. Re-cap- 
tured from French, and ordered to be manned 
as formerly. 
inch of candle ye 19 September, 1699”’ to 
Captain Jam. Bayly for £110. 

Royat Transport, 38 (220)T. 
Chatham by Robert Lee. 
1695. ‘‘ Delivered to ye Cyar of Muscovy per 


Built at 


order of ye Admiralty 14 March, 1697. She | 


being given him as a present from ye King 
12 March, 1697/1698.’’ 


VII. 


The 1688 List contains the three following 
Bombs. 


FFrrREDRAKE, 12, bomb (202)T. Surrendered 
to French 12 Nov., 1689. 


Added 8 Oct., 1696. Sold ‘‘ by | 


Added 11 Dec., | 


Note:—This vessel is said by some to 
have been built in 1648, however, she was 
not included in the 1677 list, but appears 
in the 1688 list. 


PortsmMoutH, 10 (142)T. 

Sacamanper, 10 (126)T. Built by R. Lee 
at Chatham 1687. Sold at the Navy Office 
to John Rollto for £220, 20 Aug., 1713. 


Nots :—The 1697 list includes the above. 
named two vessels and gives in all twenty- 
one bombs. 


| _Basatisk, 4 (163)T. Built at Wapping by 
|W. Reading. Added 4 May, 1695. Broken 
| up 1728. 

| _Brast, 4 (143)T. Built Blackwall by Sir 
| Henry Johnson. Added 22 May, 1695. Struck 
| off Navy List in 1718. 

Carcass, 8 (143)T. Built Cuckold Point 
by J. Taylor. Added 20 April, 1695. Sold 
20 Aug., 1713. 

Comet, 4 (144)T. Built Blackwall by Sir 
Henry Johnson. Added 23 April, 1695. 
Surrendered to French 10 Oct., 1706. 

FFIREDRAKE, 12 (279)T. Built at Deptford 
by Fisher Harding. Added 23 June, 1693. 
Foundered 12 Oct., 1703—(Space left vacant 
in Sergison’s List of Removals.) 

Frurnack, 4 (144)T. Built at Horslydowne 
by Richard and John Wells. Added 18 April, 
1695. 

GreyHounn, 6 (94)T. 
Franck. Added 11 April, 1694. 
May, 1698. 

Granapa, 12 (279)T. Built at Rotherhithe 
by George Fowler. Added 26 June, 1693. 
'** Blown up at Havre de Grace 16 July, 
| 1694.’ 
| Granapa, 4 (147)T. Built at Deptford by 
| Robert and John Castle. Added 18 April, 
| 1695. Broken up (as Grenavo) at Woolwich 
26 May, 1718. 

Juan Prize, 8 (104)T. Captured from 
Added 30 April, 1690. — 
0 





Bought of John 
Sold 3 





| French. 
| to bomb vessel 8 March, 1693/94. 
| May, 1698. 

| Krrcutn, 8 (yacht). Converted to bomb 
'1 July, 1692. Sold 25 Nov., 1698. 
Mortar, 12 (260)T. Built at Chatham by 
| Robert Lee. Added 25 June, 1693. ‘‘ Drove 
|out of the Downs in ye great storm [26/27 
| Nov., 1703] and ran ashore in Holland—and 
| lost—all ye men saved 2 December, 1703.’ 

| Mary Annp (Marrann), 4 (82)T. Bought 
|of William Hall. Added 11 April, 1694. 
| Sold by inch of candle to Mr. Martin for 
| £190, 13 May, 1698. 

! Owner’s ADVENTURE, 6 (115)T. Bought of 
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Jonas Rich. Added 11 April, 1694. Sold 
3 May, 1698, for £154. 

Poornrx, 8 (88)T. Bought of Tho. 
Hilliard. Added 12 Oct., 1692. Sold by 
inch of candle to Captain William Young for 
£150, 3 May, 1698. 

PortsMouTH (as above). 

SALAMANDER (as above). 

Society, hospital ship (not included in 
Sergison’s Lists. | Surrendered to French 23 
Aug., 1697.) 

Socrety, 8 (101)T. 
Keech. 
1698, to Lawrence Towne for £114. 





Bought of Captain 


Starr, 8 (117)T. Built at Blackwall by | 
Sir H. Johnson. Bought and added 11 April, | 
‘* Wrecked on Island Heneago to | 
Windward of Jamaica—cast away on ye} 


1694. 
Rocks there’? 29 May, 1712. 


SerPENT, 12 (260)T. Built at Chatham by | 
‘© Cast | 


Robert Lee. Added 24 June, 1693. 
away on East side of Gibraltar’’ 19 Feb., 
1693 / 1694. 

True Love, 4 (65)T. 
Graithwait. 
inch of candle to Mr. 


£173, 24 May, 1698. 


Terrour, 4 (149)T. Built at Lymehouse | 


by Robert Davis. Added 11 Jan., 1695/1696. 


“ Gibraltar—Burnt Ord. 30 April, 1706, for | 


paying her.’’ Some say she surrendered to | 
French, 17 Oct., 1704, and was destroyed, 
which does not appear to be correct. 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be continued). 


2 [JNFORTUNATE MISS BAILEY ”’ (See | 
s.v. ‘A Soldier’s Song,’ clvi. 408; | 

clvii. 17).—The author’s name was not given 
at the last reference. But see the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
life of George Colman the younger (1762-_ 
1836) by Joseph Knight, ‘‘ The best known of | 
these [his songs] are ‘ Mynheer Van Dunck,’ | 
set to music as a glee by Bishop, and ‘ Unfor- 
tunate Miss Bailey.’’’ In view of the popu- | 
larity of the song, it would hardly have been 
“odd” in 1830 to find the first line quoted 
in an edition of Terence, to illustrate a clas- 
sical metre. The particular illustration has | 
been handed down to much later days. George | 
Colman the elder, it may be remembered, who | 
was educated at Westminster and Christ | 
Church, published a translation of Terence. | 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, | 
1805, vol. Ixxv, 750, is a ‘‘ Translation of | 
Miss Bailey,’ a popular Song, into Monkish | 


Added 11 April, 1694. Sold 3 May, | 


Bought of John | 
Added 11 April, 1694. Sold by | 
Lawrence Towne for | 


| ete. 


| Siete, by the Rev. G. H. Glasse; sung at 
| Lady Louisa Manners’s Masquerade, by Ana- 
| creon Moore.’’ The first stanza is this: 
| Seduxit miles virginem, receptus in hybernis, 
| Praecipitem quae laqueo se _ transtulit 
Avernis— 
| Impransus ille restitit—sed acrius potabat, 
| Et, conscius facinoris, per vina clamitabat ; 
Miseram Baliam! infortunamque Baliam! 
Proditam, traditam, miserrimamque 
Baliam! 
| The ‘ D. N. B.’ has a life of George Henry 
| Glasse (1761-1809). He published transla- 
tions in Greek verse of Mason’s ‘ Caractacus ’ 
|and Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes.’ Tom 
Moore presumably approved of the Latin 
‘Miss Bailey,’ but it is a poor rendering of 
the original. G. H. Glasse, like Miss Bailey, 
hanged himself. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


ALLPORT AND BOOKER FAMILIES.— 

I am the possessor of two large MS. 
| volumes, one on the Alport or Allport 
families, by the late Mr. Allport Leighton, 
of Shrewsbury, chiefly Staffordshire, 
| Cheshire, and the Midlands. The other a 
large folio volume of 600 pages, compiled by 
the late Mr. C. E. Blackmore Bowker, on 


the Booker and Bowker families, mainly 
| Lancashire, Cheshire, and the north of 
England. Lach collection contains a very 


large number of pedigrees, abstracts of wills, 
and extracts from Parish Registers, etc., 
The contents of these MS. volumes are 
at the free disposal of any genealogist who 
is interested in the families of Alport and 


| Booker or Bowker, if he will communicate 


with me. 
W. G. D. FLercuer, F.s.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, 

Bicton Heath, Shrewsbury. 
OWDEN CLARKE CONCORDANCE TO 
SHAKESPEARE.—AIl Shakespeareans 
are under the deepest debt to Mary Cowden 
Clarke for her Concordance to the Plays, 
which is really a marvel of accuracy. I have 
used it gratefully for many years, and in 
all that time have detected only two errors, 
one of them very slight. It seems a duty to 
help to bring the work to the highest pos- 
sible perfection, so I send a small contribu- 
tion : 

1. P. 211. Enchafed. The occurrence of 
this word in ‘Othello,’ II, 1, is duly 
registered, but its occurrence in ‘ Cymbeline ’ 
IV, 2, 174, is not mentioned. 

2. P. 838. s.v. Wish. For IV, 4, read 
EV; ‘5. 

Arex. LEEPER. 
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come to bear its curious name? Did 
the land belong to the Pembroke family? On 
Jan. 25, 1808, the 1ith Earl of Pembroke 
married as his second wife, before his suc- 
cession, Catherine, only daughter of Count 
Simon Woronzow, who was for nearly thirty 
years Russian Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s, being succeeded by Prince 
Lieven. He died at his residence in Mans- 
field Street, Portland Square, June 21, 1832. 
His death, according to The Times, was 
““ yather unexpected.’’ Some time previously 
he sustained an injury to the spine. He left 
a widow and a son, Count Michael Worinzoff, 
who held ‘‘a high command in the Russian 
Service.’’ By the death of Simon ‘‘ numer- 
ous institutions in this country will lose a 
liberal benefactor.’’ He was buried on June 
26. There was first a funeral service at the 
Greek Church and afterwards in the new 


church at Marylebone, and the body was laid , 


beside the remains of one of his grandsons, 
prior to its removal to Russia. There was 
something ironical in another of his grand- 
sons, Sidney Herbert, directing operations 
against Russia in the Crimean War. 

J. M. Buttocu. 


ILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 
(See ante p. 91 s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).— 
I shall be obliged if any correspondent can 
give me, or refer me to, any information 
about plans, engravings and documents, 
magazines or pictures of Williamsburg, the 
old Colonial Capital of Virginia, and in par- 
ticular of the college of William and Mary, 
erected 1693, or the Capitol, built in 1705, 
or the Governor’s Palace, built in 1705. 
They are about to be restored by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, jun. I have been often 
helped by your correspondents. 
GroRGE AUSTEN. 
Chancellor of York Minster. 


ORDAN AND BOWERS MARRIAGE.— 
The Rev. George Jordan, LL.D., 
Chancellor of Chichester and Prebendary of 
Sidlesham, married a daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Bowers, Bishop of Chichester (who 
died in 1724). I should be glad to know the 
Christian name of the bride, and the date 
and place of her marriage. 
W. G. D. FLetcuer, F.s.a. 
Oxon Vicarage, 
Bicton Heath, Shrewsbury. 
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| PICTURE OF THE SITE OF WHITTLE. 
SEA, SOUTH AFRICA. — I possess g 
| picture in oils, representing the nucleus of 
the town of Whittlesea at the junction of the 
Ox Kraal and Klip Plaats rivers, presented 
to the Governor, Sir Harry Smith, by Samuel 
Loxton of Whittlesea, Nov. 15, 1850, “in 
commemoration of his Excellency’s visit in 
the early part of the year, 1848, to select the 
| site of the town, and of the honor conferred 
on the inhabitants by giving it the name of his 
birthplace, Whittlesea.’’ It represents a 
veldt scene with a farmstead and some trees 
on the far side of the valley, and a kopje in 
the foreground with a boy or man sitting at 
the top, looking across the valley away from 
the spectator. 

Can any one tell me if the picture is known 
by copies or engravings? and if Samuel] Lox- 
ton was the artist as well as the donor (the 
inscription is ambiguous)? Is he otherwise 
known? I don’t find him in my old friend 
Mr. Theale’s ‘ History of South Africa, 1834- 
1854.’ 

G. C. Moore Smita. 

31, Endcliffe Rise Road, Sheffield. 


D®: GREGORY.—Who is the Dr. Gregory 

mentioned in Lamb’s letter to Coleridge 
(April, 1800) as an oracle of the later Bas 
Bleu, and so often quoted by Miss Benjay 
(really Miss Elizabeth Ogilvy Benger) in her 
interview with the essayist? I had it from 
an old pupil of Miss Rebecca Franklin, of 
Coventry, George Eliot’s schoolmistress, that 
this lady, whose Johnsonian style of language 
was very marked, was an intimate of a Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory. Can this be the same as 
Miss Benjay’s Gamaliel ? 

M. Dormer Harris. 


ORTSMOUTH: A _ MILITARY 
ACADEMY, 1722. — In _ Smith’s 
‘Military Dictionary,’ published in 1779, 
the article headed ‘ Academy, Military ’ con- 
tains the following passages :— 
We have in England two royal academies, 
one at Woolwich and one at Portsmouth. 


That at Portsmouth was founded by George 
I in 1722, for teaching those branches of the 
mathematics which more immediately relate to 
navigation. 


What is known as to the history of this 
establishment? During which period did it 
exist ? 


J. H. Lestre, Lt.-Col. 


Hon, Editor of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research. 
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NOTES AN 


Ocroser 5, 1929. 


URVIVORS OF WATERLOO AND THE 
INDIAN MUTINY.—For the purpose of 
biographical sketches, I should be grateful 
if the precise come of death of the following 
supplied :— 

ont) yA Count Alava, who served at 
Trafalgar and Waterloo and in the Penin- 
sular War. The year of his death was 1843. 

(2.) Lt.-Colonel William Tomkinson, whose 
Waterloo and Peninsular experiences are pre- 
served in his ‘ Diary of a Cavalry Officer. 

ied in 1872. 

es Lieut. Frederick Hope Pattison, 33rd 
Foot, who published privately, in 1870, Per- 
sonal Recollections of the Waterloo Cam- 

ign.”’ 
ma) W— J— Shepherd (also known as 
“J, W. Shepherd ’’), who escaped the Mas- 
sacre at Cawnpore, and wrote ‘ A Personal 
Narrative of the Outbreak and Massacre at 
Cawnpore,’ 4th ed., 1894. He was living 
when the 3rd edition was published, in 1886. 
I should be glad to know his Christian names 
also. 

(5.) Mrs. Adelaide Case (widow of Colonel 
Case, 32nd Regt.), author of ‘Day by Day 
at Lucknow.’ 


(6.) Mrs. G. Harris (wife of the Rev. J. P. | 


Harris), the anonymous author of ‘ A Lady’s 
Diary of the Siege of Lucknow.’ — 

(7.) Mrs. R. M. Coopland (widow of the 
Rev. G. W. Coopland), author of ‘ A Lady’s 
Escape from Gwalior.’ 

There was also a book written by a par- 
ticipant in the Indian Mutiny, called ‘ My 
Escape from the Mutinies in Oudh,’ pub- 
lished by Bentley in two volumes in 1858. Its 


authorship is ascribed on the title-page to ‘‘A | 


Wounded Officer.’’ The narrative is cast in 
the form of a novel, the hero being named 
Philip Villars. It would be interesting to 
know who this officer was and to learn some 
particulars of his career. 

(Rev.) N. Kynaston GASKELL. 


EARTH TAX: WINDOW TAX. — For 
what dates do these returns exist? Cer- 
tain houses are shown as exempt from taxa- 
tion, i.e., ‘‘ Hearths not chargable.’’ 
were the grounds of exemption ? 
Window Tax returns are not at the P.R.O. 
Where are they preserved ? 


J° 


maiden surname of his wife? Her Christian 


P. D. M. 


name was Henrietta, and she married again | 


about 1791, having several children by her 
second husband. 


What | 


SEPH COLLINS, JUDGE OF) 
MINORCA, c. 1772. — What was the | 
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Joseph Collins’s bookplate shows the arms, 
Two lions combatant; and a crest, A pelican 
vulning herself, gorged with a collar. 


A. G. C, Rice. 


[EMURING AS CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT.—Stow records that Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, held a 
provincial council at Oxford in 1222, when 
a madman who had called himself Jesus and 
« woman who had called herself Mary, the 
Mother of Christ, were condemned. They 
were ‘‘ adjudged to bee closed vp betweene 
two walles of stone, where they ended their 
liues in misery.’’ The man’s sister, who had 
acted as approver, was tried with them, but 
acquitted. Was this a regular mode of exe- 
cution or is it merely a solitary instance ? 


Henry Bateson. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
|Our correspondent will remember the fate 
ot Constance in Scott’s ‘Marmion.’ In_the note 
to this, reference is made to a skeleton found 
bricked in a wall of the Abbey of Coldingham.] 


MES. WILLIAM LOCK.—This lady is fre- 

quently mentioned by Fanny Burney as 
‘““Fredy.’’ She was wife of William Lock, 
senior (1732-1810), of Norbury Park, Surrey, 
whom she married c. 1760. Her portrait is 
reproduced in ‘Fanny Burney and the 
Burneys,’ by R. Brimley Johnson, 1926. She 
| died c. 1835. The ‘ D.N.B.’ does not give her 


name. Whose daughter was she? 
G. S. Grppons. 
ENT-SUNDAY. — The Sunday after 


Michaelmas Day was anciently known 
as Went-Sunday (Wentsounday). I should 
be glad of any suggestion as to the origin 
and meaning of this name, which actually 
goes back at least as far as the twelfth 
century. 

J. P. Bacon-Puitxips. 


TOCKEN (STOCKIN, STOCKING, 
STOKKYNG).—I have the genealogy of 
the family back to Richard Stockin of Linton, 
| Cambridgeshire, and some particulars of 
/members living at Bury St. Edmunds during 
'the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
| Will anyone having details of early history 
| kindly communicate ? 


| Nevite Lacy StTocken. 


'QLINGSBY OF WIGHILL. — What is 
| known of Slingsbys at Wighill and Bil- 
| ton, Yorks? 


Watpo SaBINE. 
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pusLic BURNING OF BOOKS.—Were 
these burnt with, or near by, convicted 


authors or martyrs at the stake? Did the 


} 


persons burnt sometimes carry a book? I) 


should be glad of references. 
D. WALSH, M.D. 


WXECUTIONS AT SMITHFIELD. — I 


should like information about records | 
of the use of Smoothfield (Smithfield) site for | 
executions in Roman, Saxon, or pre-Conquest | 


times. 
D. WatsH, M.D. 


DWARD GATTEY OF EXETER. — I 


| worth 


would be glad of information giving the | 


ancestors—together with dates of birth and 
death, and of marriage, if married — of 
Edward Gattey, chamberlain to the City of 
Exeter from Nov. 17, 1795, 


to Sept. 15, | 


1814, when he was elected town clerk, which | 


post he held till Jan. 1, 1836. He married 
Mary Heath (b. 1774; d. 1811), grand- 
daughter of Thomas Heath, 


alderman of | 


Exeter, father of John Heath, Judge! 
of the Common Pleas, 1780-1816. Edward 


Gattey inherited the manor of Southbrooke 
on the death of John Pyne Heath, Esq., cn 
Dec. 25, 1800. 

C. F. Hearu Gattey. 


YLEMENT ASKEW. — Can anyone better 

versed in Askew genealogy than I am tell 
me to what branch of the family Clement 
Askew belonged? He was born in 1698/9, 
the son of John Askew of Drigg, and was 
buried at Millom, Cumberland, in 1762, as 
of Millom Castle. In what capacity was he 
living there? Was he a steward? Was Dr. 
Roger Askew, of Kendal (who married 
Bridget Hudleston in the early eighteenth 
century) a relation? 

C. Roy Huptestoy. 

Bristol. 


MERSON : A CRITICISM OF ENGLISH- 
MEN.—After his return from: Europe on 


May 27, 1873, and before January of 1874, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in an_ interview 


criticized certain English contemporaries. I | Indian inscriptions that were successfully 


am anxious to know when and where this 
interview was published. 
C.K. H. 
ONG WANTED: ‘THE MARQUESS OF 
GRANBY.’—What are the words of a song 
written about 1760, in praise of the Marquess, 
the first verse of which ended with, 
“ But the jewel of Grantham is Granby.” 
J. H. L. 





Replies. 


RUBBINGS OF INCISED STONES, 
(clvii. 132, 178). 


HB reproduction of inscriptions of all sorts 
has been a main feature of the Indian 
Antiquary—which I have edited since 1884— 
from its inception in 1872. In its very first 
number, January, 1872, vol. i., p. 64, there 
appeared the two following notes, which are 
reprinting here in view of what 
follows :— 


CieaRInG Inscriptions. In deciphering in- 
scriptions on stone tablets, my efforts have 
often been completely frustrated by a practice 
that the natives [of India] have of smearing 
the stones with oil. The oil forms a cake on the 
stones, often a quarter of an inch thick, thus 
obliterating all traces of the writing under- 
neath. Can you or any of your readers inform 
me of any application by means of which the 
oil may be successfully removed without any 
risk of injury to the inscribed tablet? 

. 25th January, 1872. 

All oils and oxidized oils may be removed 
by Benzine, and were the crust nothing more, 
that solvent would answer; but no doubt con- 
tact of lime, red-lead, &c., has converted it 
almost into a mineral incrustation, and the 
best plan would be to apply carefully either 
concentrated acetic or notric acid—having first 
ascertained that the stone will not be acted 
on by these. Constant application of a mix- 
ture of turpentine and benzine is very good 
for searching out and removing traces of oil. 
But if the stone could be kept for some time 
in a hot solution of washing soda or pearl 


, ashes, it would take out almost anything. 


D. S. K. 


In 1873 the question of copying inscrip- 
tions was dealt with by the founder of the 
Indian Antiquary, the late Dr. James 
Burgess, who had consulted the late Dr. 
A. C. Burnell (joint author of ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson ’ with H. Yule), another great scholar 
of the day in India. Dr. Burgess’s remarks 
are quoted below just as they were made, 
because they were the foundation of the sub- 
sequent very long series of reproductions of 


made and reproduced in that journal, by the 
late Dr. J. F. Fleet and many other Oriental- 
ists of high repute. Inscriptions of every 


sort have been tackled on every kind of 
ground, from huge rocks measuring many 
square feet to small and much corroded plates 
of copper and other metals. : 
Hundreds of inscriptions in all kinds of 
Oriental script from dates long before the 
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Christian era to quite modern times have ap- 
peared in the Indian Antiquary, so that its 
system of perpetuating epigraphic remains 
may be said to have been fully tried out, and 
it may also be said here that the proper 
reproduction and decipherment of inscrip- 
tions is no work for the non-expert. 
thing connected with them requires study, 
practice and acquired skill. The methods, not 
only of making estampages, but of printing 
legibly therefrom, of devising titles by which 
they can be usefully utilised by scholars in 
general, and of editing them on a recognised 
plan so that scholars can readily and accur- 


ately collate the information they contain— | 


all require care, experience and knowledge. 


Nevertheless any amateur interested in the | 21m. 
| last process may be multiplied to any extent. 


subject, who comes across an inscription in 
some spot not easily accessible—and inscrip- 
tions have a way of hiding themselves in the 
most impossible of places—can learn to use 


some one or other of Dr. Burgess’s alternative | 
Neither the processes themselves nor | 


plans. I 
the means necessary for using them are diffi- 
cult, experto crede, and the amateur has 


always before him the encouragement of feel- | 
ing that the shortest and the most unpromis- | 
ing in appearance of inscriptions may prove | 


Se tes ren OF A eee Sip ery Ot | with shoemaker’s heel-ball will be found a most 


the highest importance, 
Extract from the Indian Antiquary, vol. ii, 
1873, pp. 185-187. 

Mr. Burnell’s suggestions as to methods :— 
Firstly for inscriptions on stone, I recommend 
impressions on stout unsized paper, such as is 
now manufactured at Paris for the use of 
gs gg The inscription must first of 
all be quite cleared of dust or mud or other 
obstructions, and this may be best done by a 
hard clothes-brush. The paper is then to be 
rapidly but uniformly wetted in 


water, and applied to the inscription and 


forced into the irregularities by repeated and | 


forcible strokes with a hard brush—an ordin- 
ary clothes-brush is as good as any for the 
purpose. If the stone be clear of dust the 


paper adheres, and when dry falls off, forming | 
(if at all well done) a perfect mould of the | 


inscription. Paper large enough to cover most 
inscriptions is easily to be had; in the case 
of very large ones, it is necessary to lap over 
the edges of the sheets and a ply a little gum 
and water or weak paste to them, and also to 
prevent those sheets first applied from falling, 


and thus spoiling the rest, a few poles or | 


sticks leaning against the corners in large, 
or the gum used for joining, in small inscrip- 


tions, will be found enough. When properly 
dried, copies made in this way (in French. 
estampages ”’), may be rolled up or put in 
blank books without the slightest injury, and 
even will stand damp. 
The second process is applicable to inscrip- 
tions on plates of metal; r 


devised it several 


Every- | 


|and many other methods 


a tub of | 


| years ago and never found it fail. The plate 
| or plates should be carefully cleaned with a 
| dry brush, and the letters occasionally must 
be cleared out with a blunt graver. ‘The 
native [Indian] process of rubbing the plates 
with acid, and then putting them in the fire 
to loosen the incrustations, should never be 
resorted to, as it invariably injures them 
| fatally. From the cleaned plate an impres- 
sion (reverse) is to be next taken by passing 
a roller charged with ink over the plate, “an 
then printing from it as from an ordinary 
copper-plate. From this impression another 
may be taken by means of an_ ordinary 
copper-plate press; and with a little practice 
a perfect facsimile may be thus obtained, the 
letters being white, and the rest of the plate 
appearing a dark grey. Photozincography 
exist by which 
“‘estampages’”’ and fascimiles made by the 
The processes here — are most use- 
ful, and in exrerienced hands they yield very 
satisfactory results. Copying by the eye, 
where the character and language are not 
familiar, and any of the letters indistinct. 
is most tedious and unsatisfactory: and as it 
is desirable to able to copy inscriptions 
when no printing-press and few appljances 
are available, some other methods may be 
noticed :— 

1. When the surface of the stone or plate, be- 
tween the letters, is perfectly smooth, as in the 
case of marble or polished granite, a rubbing 


satisfactory and expeditious method. The 
paper should be wove or printing paper, not 
thick; and care should be taken to rub 
the paper well down upon the ee be- 
fore applying the heel-ball, which should be 
rubbed gently over it, first in a_ direction 
making a small angle with the lines. and 
then at right angles to the first. Of course 
the slightest movement of the paper during 
the process spoils the copy. The smaller the 
letters and the less deeply cut they are, the 
finer and softer must be the paper. 

2. Another process, better adapted for 
rougher surfaces, is to press or gently beat 
down the paper, which ought to be soft and 
very pliable, and may be slightly damped _ be- 
fore applying it to the surface; then with a 
pad made of patti (cotton tape such as is used 
for bedsteads) wound tightly round a handle 
and covered with a piece of fine cotton, dab 
it over with thin Indian ink. A little prac- 
tice will enable any one to make excellent 
copies in this way. . 

3. If an inscription is clearly cut in stone, 
a very good “ estampage’”’ may readily bé ob- 
tained, in the manner described by Mr. Bur- 
nell, by means of the common whitey-brown 
coarse paper to be obtained in any native 
[Indian] town. If the letters are large or deeply 
cut, and the wetted paper tears in beating it 
home, another wet sheet has only to be beat 
down over it, or even a third if thought desir- 
able. When the inscription is in cameo, as most 


| of the Muhammadan ones are, four or_more 


thicknesses of paper may be required: When 
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dry it can be peeled off, and forms a pretty 
stiff mould of the inscription. Copper-plates 
may similarly be copied with a_ finer, thin, 
but tough paper. wetted, beat well in with a 
small hard brush, and the beating continued 
until the paper is quite dry. And when the 
plates have been much oxidized, as most of the 
Valabhi ones are, leaving a rough surface 
with but shallow traces of the letters. and 
Mr. Burnell’s process would not give a good 
reverse impression, paper-squeezes made in 
this way may often be found useful, especi- 
ally if the letters are traced on the upper side 
of the squeeze with a fine black pencil, But 
to obtain perfect copies in such cases, and 
they are of frequent occurrence, other and 
more laborious methods must be adopted, 
which need not be detailed, as only profes- 
sional experts could put them in practice. 

4. Small inscriptions may be copied (in 
inverse) by covering them with tin-foil and 
laying over it a coat of wax pressed well 
down, and backed with a piece of pasteboard 
or thin board. From this a cast in plaster 
of Paris for a stereotype might be obtained. 
5. For inscriptions whether in 
metal, there is another easy process :—Rub 
the inscription over with coarse chalk, or 
lime (pipeclay will not answer) and water, 
letting it settle as much as possible in the 
letters. When it is just dry. with a hard 
pad that will not search into the letters, rub 
off the white colouring from the surface; then 
copy on tracing cloth or paper fixed over it: 
the white in the letters will render them per- 
fectly legible through the tracing cloth. In- 
scriptions thus prepared may also be photo- 
graphed with a copying lens, and the nega- 
tive should be intensified in a _ bath of 
bichloride of mercury and washed with hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia or a thin solution of 
hyposulphate of soda. For this process it 
would however be better to whiten only the 
surface and have the letters dark. Negatives 
so prepared are suited for zincographic print- 
ting. 

The knowledge of these processes may be 
useful to private individuals desirous to ob- 
tain copies of inscriptions they may come 
across, but it is not to be expected that many 
should learn to use them with perfect success, 
still less that an amateur here and a dilet- 
tante there, in so vast a country as India, 
should contribute much to the formation of a 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. There 
seems to be only one feasible way of prepar- 
ing such a body of inscriptions: the work 
must be entrusted to one skilled hand having 
the use of at least a portion of the resources 
of a lithographic or photozincographic office, 
one or two of the lads of which he could 
speedily train in all the processes required. 
Portable inscriptions, such as copper plates, 
could be copied and printed rapidly and at a 
comparatively small expense. For the stone 


inscriptions, estampages should in the first 
place be got of all of which the value is not 
known; where these were good, if the inscrip- 
tion were worth publication, they would only 
require to be transferred and printed; where 


stone or | 





they were unsatisfactory, but the inscription 
of apparent interest, a trained hand could be 
sent to obtain a faithful facsimile by the pro. 
cess best suited to the circumstances of the 


case, 
R, C. Tempers, 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES OF THE 
DAIRY. 
(exlvi, 192, 237, 308, 326; clvii. 227). 


Like a Banbury cheese, nothing but paring. 

Like a cow in a fremit loaning (strange 
road). 

Like butter in a black dog’s hause (throat), 

Like the cow-couper o’ Swinton, ye’ll no 
slocken. 

Like the Kilbarchan calves, like to drink 
wi’ the wisp in your mou’. 

Like the man of Amperly’s coo’, she’s come 
hame routin’ but no very fu’, wi’ the tow 
about her horns. 

Like the Orkney butter, neither good to 
eat nor to creich wool. 

That’s for that, as butter’s for fish. . 

Thou’lt strip it, as stack stripped the cat 
when he pulled her out of the churn. 

To become one, as well as a cow doth a 
cart-saddle. 

To damn yourself as black as butter-milk. 

To grow like a cow’s tail. 

‘For though I have no learning, yet I 
know cheese from chalk.’’ 

To look as if he could swallow a cow. 

To love as a Welshman does toasted cheese. 

To look like a cow turd stuck with prim- 
roses. 

To melt like butter in a sow’s tail. 

To scold like a butter-whore. 

To scold like butter-wives. 

To speak like a mouse in a cheese. 

Ye see’d me as the wife did the cat—corst 
me into the kirn and syne harled me out 
again. ; 

You'll go the gate MacKewn’s calf gaed, 
and it worried in the band. 

As bad as Suffolk cheese. 

As big as a cow. 

As calm as a milk-bowl. 

As cankered as a cow wi’ & horn. 

As comely as a cow in a cage. 

As fat as butter. 

As fresh as butter just from the churn. 
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| 
As fresh as payles of swete milk as full as’ As day brake, butter brake. 
they be able. As easy to get butter out of a dog’s mouth, 
As good luck as had the cow that stuck as money out of a lawyer. 
herself with her own horns. Bread and cheese is fair to see 
As good luck as the lousy calf that lived all But man, keep thou thine honesty— 


winter and died in the summer. Said the landlady. 
As mad as May butter. Bread and cheese is good to eat 
4s mild as mother’s milk. When men can get no other meat— 
ae f Said the guest. 
As natural as milk to a calf. l 8 


As nimble as a cow in a cage. Bring a cow to the hall, and she will to 
to the byre again. 

Cheese is physic for gentlemen, and meat 
for clowns. 

He that bulls the cow must keep the calf. 
Let him that gets the calf keep the cow. 
He that can get a quart of milk for a 

e penny, need not keep a cow. 


As pale as a new cheese. 

As pale as milk. 

As quiet as a mouse in cheese. 

As safe as a mouse in a cheese. 

As seemly as a cow in a cage, a dog in a 
doublet, or a sow with a saddle. 

As slender in the middle as a cow in th 


waist. He that owns the cow, goes nearest her tail. 
As sweet as milk. He tint never a cow that grat for a needle. 
As thick as mould butter. If one gives thee a cow, run with a cord. 
As white as curds. | It is by the head that the cow gives the 
As white as milk. _ milk. ; 
As wise as Wadsie’s calf that kent milk, It is not all butter, the cow voids. 
frae water. That’s Hackerton’s cow. 
As wise as Waltam’s calf to preach. The cow may want her own tail yet. 
As wise as Waltam’s calf to talk. The deil’s cow calves twice a year. 
Kill-cow (a term of contempt). The dog has got the butter to keep. 
Good droy (drudge) to serve hog, to help wash | . The ewe that will not hear her lamb, when 


and milk, | it baes, will never answer a calf when he 
More needful is truly than some in their silk. | bleats. 


Milch-hearted.—Weappynge lightlye called | The milk of asses makes men fat. 


mylch-herted. | The rush-bush keeps the cow. 

Bread with eyes, cheese without eyes, and; They that hae rowth o’ butter may lay 
wine that leaps up to the eyes. it thick on theer scones. 

A blind man may (sometime) hit a cow. When the cow is in the clout 


A child is fed with milk and praise. | She’s soon out. 
A crooning cow, a crowing hen, and a/| 
whistling maid boded never luck to the house. | 


A cru y a | ' : 
Pio hab io lg a whistling maiden are | Cotherston, where they christen calves, 
haa ot ei ioe ea | hopple lops, and kneeband spiders. 
rst cow gives a pail of milk and kicks | A : ee - ie ‘ 
iS idee ith Seow facie, | a cheeses will cover a multitude of 


The curst c ; : ; : 
et ee Se ee Sonne, | The cow is lowing (phrase for the sounding 

A good cow may have an ill calf. | of a bell or of a trumpet). 

| 

| 


A pennywor » j : r 

4 = of ee is enough. ' You know not on which side your bread 

A skittering cow in the loan would have | j, buttered. 
many marrows (companions). os on 

A warrant sealed with butter. | : 


j : Bien fait; 
All a case: milk and milk-porridge. Lait sur vin 


God sendeth a shrewd cow short horns. 
Pig’s milk will give you the scurvy. 


An humble bee in a cow-turd, thinks him- Malsain. 
self a king, I’ve got her yet, like Billy Joy’s cow. 


a cows like young grass, old men young} (Qxford no more, but Cowford be thy name, 


A nursery of calves, to thy eternal shame. 
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To write a verse as smooth, 
cream. 
A sole, is the bread and butter of fish. 
R. HepGER WALLACE. 
(To be concluded), 


as soft, as, 





whether Pope, cardinal or bishop. The use 


| of the credence has now become much com. 


YREDENCE TABLES (clvii. 208). — As’ 


there appear to have been credence 
tables in the catacombs it would not be sur- 


prising if in the long course of centuries the | 
credence had assumed as many different | 


shapes as Proteus. 


a shallow cuplike object. 
as a credence during the mass and a vessel 


eeeeenag mey ol wes them peates ee 2. | desuetude of the custom by which the elements 


But the ordinary form of a credence is a table 
—tavola che si apparrecchia quando dicono la 
messa i prelati is a good definition of it. The 


In a cemetery at Rome | 7 '”,. : ; 
there has been exhumed a pedestal, bearing | Sting of food and drink for poisons by an 
It probably served | : naa ; 

| domestic credences are still in existence, 


moner and no longer indicates the presence of 
a high ecclesiastical dignitary. Sometimes a 
niche serves for a credence. In such cases 
the space is restricted, but room will be found 
for the cruets, the towel and the finger-bowl, 
T. Percy Armstronc. 

These were originally in secular use as side- 
tables or sideboards on which vessels and 
dishes were placed ready for being served at 
table. The name is derived from the Latin 
credere, through the Italian credenziare, the 


official of the household. Several examples of 


Credence Tables in churches date from the 


| were brought up to the altar as personal offer- 


table may be of wood, marble or any suitable , 


material. References to ecclesiastical 
credences seem to be rare between the eleventh 
and sixteenth centuries, and their use in 
churches may have been preceded by another 
type of credence that has played a consider- 
able part in art and history. 

The name ‘‘credence’’ is said to be 
derived from the Italian credenzare, to taste 
meats and drinks before offering them to an- 
other as an assurance that they are not 
poisoned, and many Italian princes had a 
small sideboard, covered with a cloth, on 
which the contents of the cupboard under- 
neath were displayed. At first these side- 
boards were round and plain, but later on 
they were studded with jewels, or covered 
with gilt or silver plate. When the fear of 
being poisoned passed away, the credence 
became a sort of wheeled cart, such as might 
have been seen at Simpson’s in the Strand 
when clients were allowed to help themselves 
to the joint, or at the Piccadilly Hotel when 


ings by the faithful. Their purpose was 
similar to the domestic one, namely the tast- 
ing for poison in the unconsecrated elements, 
a proceeding which at some periods was neces- 
sary. The tables are of various forms, and 
many of the older tables in English churches 
a credence table. The word credentia occurs 
are built of stone, An interesting illustrated 
account of them will be found in Bond’s ‘The 
Chancel of English Churches.’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


VENETIAN CHAIN (clvii. 172). — I 
believe these are no longer made. I have 


| one which belonged to my grandmother at 


people asked for a slice of rich cake at their | 


tea. 

Such is the latest development of the 
secular credence table. But to return to the 
ecclesiastical one. There is a possible allusion 
to a credence in an Ordo, attributed to 
Jacobus Gaietanus, who died about 1350. 
Here the chalice was to be prepared in apto 
loco prope altare and that may have been 
in a Pontifical, printed in the time of Leo X. 
The first explicit directions for the use of a 
credence are dated 1604; according to these 
a great number of objects might be placed on 
it. But obviously something must have 
depended on the rank of the celebrant, 


the end of the eighteenth century, and was 
told as a child the same absurd story about 
the fineness of the work causing the makers 
to lose their sight. The links are in pairs; 
plain, and rather smaller than the letter 0 of 
this type. Its length is that of a muff-chain, 
and the gold is 18ct. or possibly purer. As 
may be imagined, these chains were not sult- 
able for everyday wear, for they were ex- 
tremely fragile, and it was difficult to get 
them repaired. 
F. H. H. Guicremarp. 


Cambridge. 


WILLIAMSON (clvi. 210, 413, 450; clvii. 
103, 159, 214).—Sir Joseph Williamson, 
who was born at Bridekirk, in Cumberland, 
in 1633, was son of the vicar there. He 
became secretary of state. I have never seen 
him called ‘of Lowthwait Hall,” nor do I 
know of a second Sir Joseph Williamson, of 
Cumberland. He was certainly not ancestor 
of ‘Sir Joseph Williamson of Wilbech 
Hall,’’ as he left no children. He was a great 
benefactor to Queen’s College. The most 
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recent life of him is in my history of the 
College, ‘ The Queen’s College,’ vol. ii. pp. 
40-50. The account of the change of his 


arms is on p. 48. 
JoHn R. Macrara. 


\JUMBERS AT BANNOCKBURN (clvi. 
N" 352, 390; clvii. 135).—Bearing on this is 


the assertion of the monk of Malmesbury | 


that Edward went to battle as though going 
on pilgrimage, and that his baggage-train 
would have extended to twenty leagues. 

We find in the Scottish rolls of 1314 that 
the English counties had to furnish the 
King, at Berwick, with 126 carts of four 
horses, and 110 wagons of eight oxen. A 
careful calculation, allowing 8 ft. per pair 
of horses and oxen, 12 ft. for each cart or 
wagon, and intervals of 3 ft. between each 
pair of animals, and the cart or wagon 
drawn, allowing also 12 ft. intervals between 
vehicles, and adding ten per cent. for 
straggling, makes the line of march of this 
amount of baggage come to about nine miles. 

If to this we add the sumpter mules of the 
feudal levy, camp-followers, etc., the estimate 
of the monk is not very much exaggerated. 

Edward marched from Berwick f 
giving himself only a week to cover some 90 
miles of roadless country. He would thus 
have to drag his baggage-train at least 14 
miles a day; ox wagons would not cover more 
than two miles an hour, and his total 
column, with about 8,000 men, would be a 
long one. 


B. B. E. 
ANNING’S MOTHER AND THE STAGE 


une 17, | 


(clvii. 181, 201). — Charles Reddish, | 


son of Samuel Reddish, the actor, by Mary 
Ann, formerly Mrs. Canning (see ante p. 
203), was b, in 1778, and bapt. at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, on 3 Jan., 1779. He was 
given a H.E.I.C.S. cadetship for Bengal in 
1797, and arrived in India in August, 1799. 
He was promoted Capt. in 22nd Bengal N.I. 
on 22 Nov., 1807; was invalided, 16 Jan., 
1809; and d. at Chunar on 8 June, 1810, aged 
32. (Bath Chronicle, 1811). He married at 
Calcutta, 28 Feb., 1805 (being then a bach- 
elor), Beatrice Caroline Manning, spinster. 
aa was born of this marriage on 22 July, 


V. iH. 
ARMs FOR IDENTIFICATION (celvii. 
134).—Will it assist Mr. S. E. Brat to 
know that Fox-Davis states that the arms of 


anks are a good example of arches for a 
charge. 


Watter E. GawTHorp. 


i second wife, of Henry Dryden, 


' John Dryden, the poet. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS (clvii. 173, 210).—Mr. 
KNowLEs’s statement that new windows 
may not be broken through walls so as to 
cause annoyance by overlooking adjacent 
property cannot be accepted. An owner of a 
wall can make as many windows in it as he 
likes. The remedy of the neighbour is to do 
what is often seen, namely, to blot out the 
access of light by erecting a hoarding close in 
front, but not touching the wall. The hoard- 
ing has the effect of preventing overlooking, 
but that is not its object, which is to prevent 
a right of light being acquired. Overlooking 
may be annoying, but it is no offence at law. 
R. S. B. 


JONATHAN DRYDEN (clvi. 207, 252).— 

At the second reference I suggested that 
Jonathan Dryden, Minister of Camberwell, 
d. 1653, was the father of Jonathan Dryden 
who contributed a poem to ‘ Epithalamia Can- 
tabrigiensia,’ 1662 (See former reference). 
I now have an abstract of the will of Jona- 
than Dryden, ‘‘ Minister of God’s Word,”’’ 
of Camberwell, Surrey, dated 24 Nov., 1653, 
proved P.C.C. 1654. He desired to be buried 
at Camberwell, and refers to possessions in 
Hereford and Surrey, to a house in Hereford, 
lands in Jursey (?) and to his “‘ little house 
in Whittney.’’ He mentions five children. 
To his son, Jonathan, he leaves certain of his 
books ‘‘ if he goes on in his studies,’’ but if by 
reason of testator’s death ‘‘he should be 
forced to declyne from his studyes (which God 
forbid) ’’ the books are to be sold. He refers 
to but does not name his wife. He mentions 
four daughters: Mary, Martha, Frances and 
Constance, and his ‘‘worthy and _ noble 
frend Captaine Thomas Alderne’’ and his 
‘“sweete and loveing kinsman Mr. Francis 
Griffiths.”’ 

The testator was aged eight years when his 
father, Nicholas Dryden, of Greens Norton, 
Co. Northants, died (I.P.M. 7 James I) so 
was a little over fifty at the date of his death. 

I am unable to identify the kinsman named 
Griffiths. Probably Captain Thomas Alderne 
was connected with ‘‘ Thomas Alderne, J.P., 
Custos of St. Giles Hospital (? where),’’ who 
married as his third wife Mary, widow, and 
who was a 
London goldsmith and a younger brother of 
She was buried at 
Hereford in 1698/9. The son Jonathan (died 
aged 63, in 1702) was educated at Westmin- 
ster, and is stated to have been born in Here- 
fordshire. He did not ‘‘declyne from his 
studyes ’’ on his father’s death, but Malone 


‘ says that he was in such straitened circum- 
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“ce 


stances that ‘‘ when he took his first degree 
in arts,’’ the following order was made con- 
cerning him:—‘‘ Jan. 3, 1659. 
cluded that Dryden and three others, in 
regard of their povertie, should each have 20s. 
of their commencement-money abated on 
taken [sic] their batchellor of arts degree.’’ 

In 1661 he was fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and subsequently held the livings 
of Cheriton, Keithley, Scrayingham and 
Londesborough, and was Prebendary of York. 
He was buried in York Minster. 

The father’s connection with Herefordshire 
may have been due to the fact that his bro- 


ther-in-law, the Rev. Thomas Swift, held the | 


living of Goodrich, in that county. 
P. D. Munpy. 


E ROI SOLEIL (clvii. 191, 229).—Perhaps 
the words in the Preface to the Author- 


ised Version of the Bible, 1611, addressed to | 


King James, ‘‘the appearance of your 
Majesty, as of the Sun in his strength,’’ 
might come under the enquiry of your corres- 
pondent L.A. 

G. H. D. 


EST DIGGES (clvii. 207).—I take the | 


following from Charles Seymour’s 


‘ Survey of the Cities, Towns, and Villages of | 


Kent ’ (1776) under ‘ Chilham.’ 

Sir Dudley Diggs’s posterity enjoyed this 
Castle and Manor till the extinction of that 
hospitable and 
male issue were, West and Dudley, sons of 
Thomas Diggs, Esq.; and of the Hon. Miss 
West, sister to the late Lord Delawar. 

A. H. W. FYNMoRE. 


Littlehampton. 


I possess a book called ‘ Representative 
Actors,’ edited by the late W. Clark Russell. 


The volume bears no date, but from internal | 
evidence it appears to have been published | 


in the early seventies of last century by 
Frederick Warne and Co., in the ‘ Chandos 
Classics.’ 

The following reference to West Digges ap- 


pears in the form of a quotation from a pub- | 


lication, by some unnamed author, called 


‘Random Records.’ 


Digges’s real name was West. He was born 
in 1720, and was supposed to be the natural 
son of a nobleman. He was in the army, which 
he quitted for the stage, and made his first 
appearance as an actor at Dublin, in 1749. In 
1764 he acted in Edinburgh under the name of 
Bellamy, which cognomen he borrowed from 
the celebrated Mrs. Bellamy, with whom he 
was at’ that time living. He was here thrown 


into prison by his creditors, whence he escaped ; 
and eloped with a merchant’s wife, leaving 
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It was con- | 


beneficent Family; the last | 


October 5, 1929, 


l = 
| Ndinburgh deeply involved in debt. In July 
1784, he was seized with paralysis while re. 


hearsing Pierre to Mrs, Siddons’s Belvidera, on 
| the Dublin stage. He was removed from the 
theatre and never acted more, 
J. R.H. 


MARG ARET OF THURINGIA (elvii. 117, 

157, 195). — When I explained why 
Frederick of Thuringia had a bite on his 
cheek I alluded very briefly to the relations 
that existed later on between Albert the 
Degenerate and his son. Mr. Askew took 
up the account where I left off and pointed 
out that my account did not tally with his, 
But how could it? We were dealing with 
| different years and different groups of events ; 
' the last fact mentioned in my account was 
| two years earlier than the first in his. In 
| these circumstances it would have been won- 
| derful if the two accounts had resembled one 
another. 
| [I sometimes ask myself if Margaret did 
; bite Frederick. The mark would soon have 
|gone, and yet Frederick was called der 
| Gebissene long after he became a man. It 
| seems more likely that he had a natural scar 
| on his cheek, and that the story was made up 
to account for its existence. But far be it 
from me to try and explain away a striking 
story. I much prefer really that it should 
| sparkle for ever, in all its pristine charm, 
on the jewelled forefinger of history. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 





‘\ RECK OF THE RAMILIES _ (clvii. 

208). — The two verses quoted by 
G. H. W. evidently refer to the early vessel. 
The first Ramillies, 96, 2nd rate, was 
| formerly the Royal Katherine! (see ante p. 
| 169). Her complement consisted of 750 men.? 
| Her last rebuild was at Portsmouth, by P. 
Lock, in 1749, as (1689)T. She had been 
rebuilt at that dockyard in 1702, by Waffe, 
|as (1395 62/94)T. She served at Minorca, 
/20 May, 1756, and was wrecked (Captain 
| Wittewronge Taylor) on Bolt Head, 15 Feb., 
| 1760. 
The second Ramilies, 74, 3rd rate (1619)T. 
'was built at Chatham, 1763. She fought at 
| Ushant, 27 July, 1778, and on passage home 
| from West Indies was abandoned and burnt 
in a hurricane on the Banks of Newfound- 
land, 16 Sept., 1782—when Centaur, Ville de 
Paris, and Glorieux were lost. 

The third Ramillies, 74, 3rd rate (1677)T. 
was built by Sir Thomas Slade on the River 

1 524 men when Royal Katherine, vide 
Sergison. 

2 vide Lord Anson’s list 1747-50. 
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Thames in 1785 (similar to the Thunderer). | 
She fought on the glorious First of June, | 
1794; was at Copenhagen with Hyde) 
Parker’s reserves (not in action), 2 April, 
1901; was with Sir J. B. Warren, January, 
1806; and took part in a boat action at New 
Orleans, 8 Dec., 1814. Sir Thomas Master- | 
man Hardy, Bt., commanded this vessel on 
the Halifax Station in 1814. In 1821 she, 
was at Portsmouth and appears to have 
one to the Downs station about 31 May, 
1823 where she remained until about 1829 
-say six years. She then reverted to 
(uarantine Service as a lazaretto at Stand- 
vate Creek, where she remained until 1850. 
(Not shown in later lists.) 

The fourth Ramillies was a 14-gun twin- | 
screw, steel battleship, built by J. and G. 
Thomson, Ltd., and launched at Glasgow 
1 March, 1892. 14150 displacement tons. 
Indicated horse-power 9000 N.D. (13000 
F.D.). 

eo the present Ramillies, battleship, was 
built by W. Beardmore and Co. November, 
1913, to 1916. She injured herself at the | 
launch and with great difficulty was towed to 
Liverpool and repaired by Cammell, Laird, | 
at Birkenhead, September, 1917. She dis- 
placed 25,750 tons. I.H.P. 40,000 N.D. 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


According to Clowes’ ‘ History of the 
Royal Navy,’ the Ramillies (90 guns) went 
ashore on Bolt Head in a gale, in 1760, only | 
one midshipman and twenty-five men being 
saved. She was a member of a squadron led | 
by Admiral Boscawen, in the Royal William, | 
which was sailing to take up station in 
Quiberon Bay. 

The Ramillies stationed in the Downs as 
part of the smuggling blockade was of 74 | 
guns only, and was afloat after 1815. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


pRROR IN ‘PARADISE REGAINED’ 
* (clvi. 440; clvii. 177).—It is quite pos- | 
sible for Proressor Bensty to take the 

lines in the sense which the passage requires, 

but only by understanding some such word as | 
‘ decently ” before ‘‘less.’”’ It would be} 
very curious if ‘‘ less’? and ‘‘ more’’ could 
mean the same thing without some assistance. 
I venture to suggest that what Milton 
dictated was 


What can be else then in me... 


and that an amanuensis, copyist, or printer | 
18 responsible for the change. 


C. L. Barnes. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Old Pewter, its Makers and Marks in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. By Howard Herschel 
Cotterell. (Batsford. £5 5s. net). 


HE author of this magnificent volume has 
has already published a number of works 
about pewter, and is Founder and Past Presi- 
dent of the Society of Pewter Collectors. We 
have here to do with something like an expert 
par excellence, one for whom it may be truly 
claimed that his subject holds no chink or 
cranny unexplored. The book is described as 


| “illustrating all known marks and secondary 


marks of the old pewterers with a series of 
plates showing the chief types of their wares ” 
—a description, to those who have the right 
taste for these matters, exceedingly delectable. 
The sixty-seven pages of Chapter v., which 
form the series of plates above-mentioned, will 
probably attract the general reader more than 
any other portion of the book—and stimulate 
him, perhaps, to begin the study, if not the 
acquisition, of products of this homely but 
often so happly inspired craft. Mr. Cotterell 
has wisely considered the practical needs of the 
friends and collectors by whose request he 
arranged the series, and has rejected examples 
bearing any sort of freakish character. Here 
are the flagons, cups and dishes; the measures 
and spoons and tea-pots; the tobacco-boxes and 


| candlesticks and wine-coolers, which, as he says, 
| were the daily companions of generations of our 
| ancestors. It 


may possibly surprise some 
students to discover how much pewter was used 
in church, and how many examples of this 
yet remain in the way of alms dishes; 
baptismal dishes; chalices; Communion cups 
and patens. It is worth noting that several 
collections which have not yet been used for 
illustration to any great extent have here been 
drawn upon. We have gone through these 
plates with much satisfaction, admiring the 


| abundance of beautiful details set before us, 


and also re-inforcing our sense for that peculiar 
delightful quality which belongs to designs in 
pewter at their best—as if there had been some 
happy reaction in the designer’s mind both to 


| the nature, and to the proposed uses, of his 


material. The innovations which have sup- 
planted pewter—in so far as they are metal— 
have hardly produced the same good effect upon 
the craftsman. 

A certain amount of Roman pewter has been 
discovered in England on excavated sites, and 
after the Roman day we hear of it first in 
1076 when, by an ordinance of the Council of 
Winchester, chalices of pewter were to be sub- 
stituted for wooden chalices in poor parishes. 
Thereafter on to the eighteenth century the 
vigour of the pewterers’ industry is attested not 
only by the numerous and beautiful remains of 


, his work but by the ordinances of the craft 


in London, York, Bristol, Norwich, Edinburgh, 
Ludlow and several other towns. From the 


| historical introduction of Chapter i., which 


sets out for us the text of several ordinances, 
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we pass to the history of pewter-marking. The 
first reference to a maker’s private mark—this 
was technically called a ‘‘ touch ”—as distinct 
from the Official Marks of the Pewterers’ 
Company, occurs in 1489/90; the practice of 
using a touch was made obligatory in 1503/4. 
The working of this control was, however, not 
very successful, though attempt was made at 
enforcing the rules wit considerable rigidity. 
The account of the old pewterers, their train- 
ing and establishment in the industry; the 
devising and acquisition of the touch-plate; 
permission for second touches, and many other 
matters forms a pleasant and lively chapter, 
which concludes with a long discussion of the 
plates which were kept at the halls of the 
various guilds upon which, in due order of 
precedence, the touches were recorded—afford- 
ing thus secure means of dating them. 
Besides the maker’s touch much pewter bears 
secondary marks, of divers significances, such 
as the Tudor Rose, the crowned X, labels with 
names of towns or addresses, and certain 
devices which, in spite of regulation to the 
contrary, makers persisted in striking along- 
side of their proper touches. Here come in the 
perplexities of the collector, and to these Mr. 
Cotterell addresses himself in the third chap- 
ter. He is concerned not only with how estima- 
tion of pieces by their marks and other merits 
is to be made, but likewise with the preserva- 
tion of pewter which needs care and discretion 
in the cleaning, and, if its habitat does not 
suit it, is apt to decay. 
some discussion and illustration of pewterers’ 
trade-cards, bring to a close that part of the 
book which is virtually a treatise on pewter 
and pewter-collecting. 
Chapter vi., which runs to two hundred 
pages, gives us an alphabetical list of pewterers, 
with drawings of their marks where these are 
known. The names number 5,374: to a large 
proportion of them a fact or two is appended, 
besides date of livery, freedom or election to 


some office; of not a few some interesting in- | 
| gards the Judge’s girdle as terminating “ with 
| a pomander or more probably a_snuff-box,” 
their | 
initials; and again through a third chapter | 


cident or other is recorded. The numeration 
is then continued through another alphabet of 
owners ot touches “known only by 


giving marks that cannot now be assigned to 
any name. Then the devices in these three 


divisions are indexed, and, in a final chapter, | 


there is an index of the “ Hall-marks.” At 
the end of the volume we are given illustra- 
tions of the London and 
plates which remain to us. 

It is really hardly possible to _ over- 
praise this work. The minute care 
expended upon it — we have but to think 
of the thousands of sketches rendering the 
several touches of all the English, Scotch and 
Irish pewterers known and unknown — the 
amplitude of the plan, 
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These matters, with | 


Edinburgh touch- | 


the abundance of | 
illustration, and the useful information con- | 
cerning collections imparted by the way will all | 
win for the author the hearty gratitude of | 


Octoser 5, 1929, 


his fellow admirers of pewter, and most from 
those who have gone deepest into the subject 
Moreover, Mr. Cotterell has contrived to throw 
over his book a certain light and warmth 
reminding one of the firelight with which pew. 
ter is so readily associated—and has thereby 
in addition to its learning given it a homely 
life and charm. ‘ 


The Monuments 
Church, Yorkshire, 
described by H. 
Whitehead and Son). 
‘HE writer of this monograph is-to be con- 
gratulated on his subject, and on the min. 

ute care with which he has both examined these 

tombs and searched out their history. They 
are in number six, the earliest being that of 

Sir William. Gascoigne Henry IV's Lord 

Chief Justice, who died in 1419. He lies 

there in effigy with his wife. Next in time is 

the Ryther monument on which rest a mailed 
knight and his lady. The others are Sir 

Richard Redman, and a Gascoigne knight, 

each with his wife; Sir Richard Redman the 

younger and his lady and Sir John Neville 
and his lady. For historical interest the 

Judge’s tomb is the most remarkable; in 

point of richness that of Sir Richard Redman 

the younger, and that of Sir John Neville. 

The illustrations are reduced photographs of 

drawings made to the scale of an inch and a 

half to the foot, and are admirable pieces of 

work. They give the plan of the monument 
and then either side and either end. The 


and Effigies in Harewood 
Measured, drawn and 


D. Pritchett. (Leeds, 


| descriptions are so full and so carefully done 


that it seems a pity they were not submitted 
before printing to some eye more experienced 
in antiquarian work than this author would 
seem as yet to be. For example there is some- 
thing wrong about the description of the 
holders of the blank shields on the Judge’s 
tomb, and we do not think the name 
“weeper”’ is ever given to angels so placed. 
It is surely an unlucky conjecture that re. 


and here and there a Latin word has gone 
wrong. A little correction, likewise, 1s 
needed in the English here and there. In 
spite, however, of small blemishes of this 
sort, which revision may easily do away, this 
detailed description of a beautiful group of 
tombs too little known is a most useful thing 
to have. Doubtless many a visitor to Hare- 
wood Church has already owed much enjoy- 
ment and instruction to Mr. Pritchett’s 
monograph. 
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